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It is a pleasure for me to introduce Assessing Your Community for Library 
Planning, designed to assist the public library trustees and administrators in 
undertaking a local needs assessment for library services. 


It is my hope that this manual will assist you in better understanding your 
community and enable you to develop vital and dynamic programs both for 
library uses as well as those currently not using your library’s services. 


Yours sincerely, 


Murr 


Lily Munro 
Minister 
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+ FORWARD 


Many of the trends in our society are having a dramatic impact on our public library 
service. It becomes imperative that public libraries be able to define the nature 

of these trends in their community and match these with the ability of the library 

to respond. 


Planning is an important obligation for public library trustees and administrators. 
The Public Libraries Act, 1984 specifically requires a public library board to provide, 
in cooperation with other boards, a comprehensive and efficient public library 
service that reflects the community’s unique needs (Section 20.a). Given the rapidly 
changing nature of our society, planning has become especially critical to service 
organizations such as public libraries. 


This publication, Assessing Your Community For Library Planning, is an introduc- 
tion and a guide for public library trustees and administrators to undertake such 
analysis and to develop a coherent planning strategy. 


This publication was undertaken for the Ministry of Citizenship and Culture by the 
firm of Fox, Jones and Associates and guided by an advisory committee: Peter 
Bassnett, (Chairman), Scarborough Public Library; Janet Moss, Middlesex County 
Public Library; Elizabeth Rowland, formerly of the Richmond Hill Public Library; 
Gilles Frappier, Ottawa Public Library; Gail Mullen, Barrie Public Library; Brenda 
Oziewicz, Collingwood Public Library; Norman McLeod, Guelph Public Library; 
Rosemary Kavanagh, Ontario Library Services — Trent. 


The members of the committee are to be gratefully thanked for their contribution 
to this project. The continuing support of the OLS—Trent board and staff is also 
gratefully acknowledged. 


A companion publication produced by the Ministry of Tourism and Recreation, 
Enjoying Research, A ‘How To’ Manual on Needs Assessment, is also available 
and provides further information on research and statistical techniques. Further- 
more, building on the successful Libraries 2000: A Futures Symposium, the 
Ministry has developed a workbook and trainers kit to encourage future based- 
planning in Ontario’s public libraries. Workshops are being undertaken under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Citizenship and Culture. Also available is Building 
Libraries: Guidelines for the Planning and Design of Ontario’s Public Libraries 
which employs the planning process in relation to a library’s building program. 


It is anticipated that these publications, when used with Ontario Public Library 
Statistics and How Do You Compare? will assist in planning library services for 
current and future demands. 


Wil Vanderelst 

Director 

Libraries and Community 
Information Branch 





WHAT IS NEEDS ASSESSMENT? 


Your public library is one of the most 
important municipal services in the commu- 
nity. It provides cultural, recreational and 
informational programs for people of all ages 
and backgrounds. 


The role of public libraries is changing. A 
number of significant pressures have com- 
bined to influence this over the past few 
decades: 


mw the computer and its impact on society; 
m agrowing inability of government to 
finance indefinite expansion of public 
services; 

the information explosion; 

an aging population; 

new mediums for information; 
immigration; | 

structural change in local economies. 


Society is changing constantly. For the public 
library to remain an integral, essential service 
to the community, the board and staff must 
be aware of these changes. 


The challenge is to respond to each wave of 
change as it materializes. The problem is that 
without proper needs assessment research, 
the library may prematurely respond or 
respond inaccurately to specific local needs. 
The cost of error is usually very high. 


While not a definitive ‘‘how to’’ manual, this 
publication will introduce you to the issues 
involved in needs assessment. This will help 
you respond to your community’s needs ina 
timely, responsible way. 


The province supports the use of needs 
assessment research as a way of developing 
library Service in your community. The 
Ontario Public Libraries Act 1984 requires 
public libraries to survey their communities 
on aregular basis. 


Needs assessment is a process of taking a 
methodical look at your community. It will 
help you choose services for the library that 
meet community needs by telling you more 
about what people—both users and non- 
users—think of the library. You can find out 
what gaps exist between services you 
provide now and those the public need. 


The purpose of needs assessment is to 
provide the information required to plan 
effectively. The purpose of planning is to 
initiate and control change. The world is a 
dynamic, complex place; planning allows 
you to stay abreast of that dynamism. The 
result of your research may help you redefine 
the role of the library in your community. 


This publication contains practical steps to 
help you establish and understand the needs 
of your community, to assist you in refo- 
cussing some of your activities, and to make 
acase for services and facilities. It combines 
explanations of techniques with descriptions 
of practical steps needed to implement each 
technique, and in many cases gives a short 
example. 


USE OF THIS MANUAL 


This manual is a practical resource for 
assisting library board members and staff 
who are responsible for the provision of 
services and facilities to undertake commu- 
nity needs assessment. It is a basic tool for 
many different sizes of libraries which will: 


w help the board and staff to assess the 
needs of a variety of individuals and 
groups; 

m enable the board to differentiate between 
various needs, and determine specific 
needs; 

w assist the board in making decisions on 
local needs that should be met in the short 
term and long term. 


The manual presents material ina segmented 
format, so that it can be used in a variety of 
ways. It is designed: 


w to give an overview of needs assessment 
and public library service; 

m toassist you to carry out a preliminary 
needs assessment review; 

m asaqguide to using a single research 
technique or ‘‘tool’’; 

mw todoadetailed needs assessment 
analysis. 
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PLANNING AND NEEDS ASSESSMENT 


Planning is a cyclical process. It begins with 
the formulation of a mission statement. From 
the mission statement, goals and objectives 
are developed which eventually lead to the 
implementation of library service. The evalu- 
ation of these services eventually may trigger 
a revision of the goals and objectives and 
perhaps even the mission statement. Fora 
more detailed look at a library planning 
process you may want to refer to Planning 
Process for Public Libraries, published by 
American Library Association. 


Needs assessment is a central and vital 
component of the planning process. To 
assist you in understanding needs assess- 
ment, we have divided the process into a 
number of parts. 


Mission Statement 
Goals and Objectives 
Strategy Options 
Criteria 

Criteria Matrix 

Data 

Priorities 
Implementation 
Feedback 
Evaluation 


DEFINITIONS 


Mission Statement 

In this statement the board describes, as 
explicitly and concisely as possible, its philo- 
sophical understanding of the library service 
that it intends to provide to the community 
for which it has been established. At its 
briefest, this statement of mission will be an 
expression of the board’s belief in the value 
of public library service in general, and local 
library Service in particular. The mission 
statement should remain flexible, and never 
be regarded as the board’s final declaration 
of library philosophy; therefore it may be 
changed after periodic review. It is from this 
mission statement that goals, objectives, 
policies and procedures are developed. 


Goals and Objectives 

The board carefully articulates long and 
short-term goals and objectives. These will 
help it to refine policy and procedures by 
concentrating attention on specific chosen 
areas of organization or service develop- 
ment. Definite goal statements should 
always be written, together with a time- 
graduated series of objectives to be met to 
achieve each goal. The board is then ina 
position to determine and implement strate- 


gies to achieve its interim objectives and 
long-term goals, and to monitor results. 


Strategy Options 

Objectives can be pursued in different ways. 
For example, if the objectives are, among 
other things, ‘‘to serve all areas of the com- 
munity’’, this might be done from a central 
library, or from several branch libraries. 


Criteria 

Before a choice can be made among the 
Strategies, criteria are needed. These are the 
lists of factors — quantitative and qualitative — 
whereby strategies are weighed for 
attractiveness. 


Criteria Matrix 

In preparing to make choices among the 
strategies, it is useful to set up a two-dimen- 
sional matrix. Possible strategies are along 
One axis and the criteria which will be used to 
judge them are along the other axis. 


Data 

Each criterion has to have a value before it 
can be used. For example, if one criterion for 
siting a new library is the price of each of 
several possible sites, you have to know those 
prices. If another is the zoning, you have to 
know that zoning. These values are the data. 


Priorities 

Selections of strategy then have to be made. 
Even when one has complete data, this can 

be the most difficult of planning exercises. 
Sometimes, conclusions are reasonably 
obvious. In complex situations, professional 
decision-making disciplines exist. Most of 

the time, a discussion of the available data 
will enable a judgemental decision to be made. 


Implementation 

Once services have been chosen, following 
directly from an adoption among strategies, 
they have to be implemented. 


Feedback 

Itis an important part of the continuity of the 
planning process that information on the 
effectiveness of services, and their success 
in realizing chosen strategies, is obtained on 
a regular basis. 
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Evaluation 

Services and strategies should be evaluated 
periodically, and the following questions 
answered: 


mw Are the goals/objectives of the service 
being met? 

m Should the goals/objectives be altered? 

mw Do the conclusions impact on the over-all 
Objectives of the library system? 

m ls the service being marketed effectively? 


Needs assessment influences all of the above 
steps of the planning cycle. 


DEVELOPING OBJECTIVES 


Let’s look more closely at a crucial aspect of 
needs assessment: the development of 
objectives. This involves the use of strategy 
options, criteria, and a strategy matrix. The 
following example will clarify this concept. 


Strategy options might be: 

mw acquire more hardcover books; 

m acquire more paperback books; 

m acquire more paperback books and have 
them privately bound by the library into 


hardcovers. 





Criteria for choosing among the strategy 

options might be: 

m cost of the hardcover book (average); 

w cost ofthe soft-cover book; 

w cost ofthe soft-cover book bound by the 
library; 

w estimated durability of the book; 

impact of whether the book is bound or 

not on its appeal to library patrons. 


A Matrix can then be drawn up of the 
Strategy options versus the criterion. 


Data can be collected to fill out the matrix 
(Diagram Two). 


Priorities can be determined by discussion 
of the matrix. 


Services (book policies) can be implemented. 


Results of the new book policies can be 
monitored, in terms of cost, durability and 
user reaction. 


An Evaluation can be made of the selection 
of the strategy option and the resulting book 


policy. 
















































































Diagram 3 








NEEDS ASSESSMENT IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


We have looked at the importance of needs 
assessment, and how it relates to the plan- 
ning cycle. Now let’s look at specific steps in 
undertaking needs assessment in your 
library. 


Each library board will tend to have its own 
initial perspective as to the services and 
facilities it should be providing. This perspec- 
tive may well change once it receives feed- 
back from the community (Diagram Three). 


Once aneeds assessment has clarified the 
needs in the community, the demand for 
services and facilities has then to be matched, 
for the most reasonable cost, by supply. In 
the process, the library board members may 
change their minds about their goals. 


Before you begin a needs assessment 
analysis, consider the following: 


RECOGNIZE THE DIFFERENCES 
WITHIN YOUR COMMUNITY 


Not only is each community unique but each 
is likely to have a uniquely-defined perspec- 
tive of and attitude towards its public library 
system. This attitude is multi-dimensional, 
and made up of many factors: the history of 
the community; community traditions; 
demographics and demographic trends; the 
attitude of groups; the attitude of individuals; 
political forces; personalities; the media; 
pressures and changes within the commu- 
nity; and the perceived prospects for the 
future. It has roots and also a dynamism. 


USE THE RESOURCES CLOSE TO YOU 


The library board and staff in any community 
represent a unique and complex organism, a 
community of traditions and individual ener- 
gies and attitudes. Individual cultural 
entrepreneurs make a library come alive; 
each individual on the board and staff of the 
library, each user, has a personal impact on 
its operation and a personal stake in its 
success. Each library is tailored to the 
individual leadership energies that exist 
within it, and its perception of itself and the 
community evolve from these. 


DON’T POLARIZE 


It is most important that a needs assessment 
process not polarize the community or 
unduly raise expectations. This affects the 
way surveys should be done, and meetings 
and interviews conducted. Communications 
must be made in such a way that information 
is obtained without making, or even imply- 
ing, any changes. 


DO PUBLICIZE 


It is vitally important that needs assessment 
processes be widely publicized, with exten- 
Sive advertising of the addresses and tele- 
phone numbers of those conducting the 
needs assessment, and with a clear message 
that all input is welcome and will be listened to. 


Remember to publicize in formats that allow 
all users to partake, such as English, French 
or multilingual users, or the disabled. 


BUILD ON HISTORY 


The library represents a central part of the 
history of your communities; this is a strong 
foundation on which you can build. 











STEPS IN UNDERTAKING 
A PRELIMINARY NEEDS ASSESSMENT 


The purpose of this section is to help the 
person who is doing the assessment to 
gauge the demand for library services in your 
community to match (in a preliminary way) 
with the supply of library services, and to 
determine the implication of this for more 
thorough needs assessment in certain areas. 


This overview of needs involves several key 
questions: 


gm Whatis your community like?, i.e. What 
is its Socio-economic profile? 

gw Whatis the basic situation of the library 
within it?, i.e. Is the library system central- 
ized or de-centralized? Is it recreation/ 
leisure oriented, or education/vocation 
Oriented? 

mw Whatare the library’s goals and 
objectives? 

mw What key issues is the library currently 
facing? 

gw What challenges will it face in the near 
future? 

mw What must it consider in the longer term? 


After addressing these, you should be ina 
position to arrive at some broad, general 
conclusions regarding planning in your library. 


Needs assessment typically involves the 
following basic steps: 


m Establish your time frame. 

m Estimate demand for library services. 

w Estimate supply of library services. 

w Match supply and demand. 

w Categorize your community within a 
growth/change matrix. 

m Define your key issues. 

w Relate the information developed to your 
objectives. 

mw Summarize and develop needs assess- 
ment, conclusions. 


The following takes you through a preliminary needs assessment process step by step. 


ESTABLISH YOUR TIME FRAME 

Four periods need to be considered: 
outlook today; 

Outlook over the short term (one year); 


a 
mw outlook over the medium term (three to five years from now); 
1 | 


long term outlook (up to 10 years from now). 


In some instances, it may be appropriate to look at the more distant future. 


ESTIMATE DEMAND FOR LIBRARY SERVICES 








m This requires an assessment of current demand for library services, which is dependent, 
for example, on the size of the population, its age and ethnic composition, and other factors. 

w |talso requires an assessment of future demand for library services which depends on 
population growth trends and the aging of the population. 


Several key questions need to be answered here: What kind of population is your library 
serving? This involves consideration of: 

m the ‘market area’’ you are Serving (i.e., do you Serve an area beyond your municipal 
boundaries?). This market area may have several components in it, defined by such 
factors as: distance from the library; degree of competition from other libraries; 

rate of population growth in your market area (decline, stability or growth) and anticipated 
future population increases; 

in-migration to the community; 

aging of the resident population; 

ethnic groups in the community; 

income, education and occupational factors in the community; 

age and lifestyle groups in the community (e.g., singles, seniors); 

influence of services in the community (e.g. retail) on the use of the library; 
commuters; 

presence of other special-interest groups in the population (e.g., university students, 
influx of tourists in the summer). 











What kinds of library services are demanded by the population? In addressing this question, 
consider the following: 


m other leisure activities in the community (i.e., those that compete for the time of potential 
library users); 

demands from individuals and/or community groups; 

compliments and complaints from library users; 

differentials in terms of type of materials loaned out; 

rate of increase in library membership. 


Sources of Demand Data 
The six primary sources of data needed to answer the above questions are: 


municipal; Planning Dept. 

provincial statistics; Ministry of Citizenship and Culture and Ministry of Housing 
Canada census data; 

internal library reports, analyses, budgets, letters received; 

regional comparisons; 

bordering community comparisons. 


The whole point of this stage of demand evaluation is to get information quickly and easily. 
The above should be enough to provide this. 


ESTIMATE SUPPLY OF LIBRARY SERVICES 
This requires an assessment of the current supply of library services. The questions include: 


w political priority in your community for library services; 
w trends in the budget of your facility or library board: 
m comparative per capita or per household ratios for the following: 
budgets, staff, space, volumes held per capita, types of books held; 
w supply of materials other than books (e.g., AV material, art reproductions); 
w hours of operation. 


Sources of Supply Data 

You should be able to find most of the supply data you need from documents already in the 
library. However, these references may not adequately provide data on special service 
groups, especially not in the disabled person categories. 


It probably will be necessary to estimate these through direct contact with representatives of 
these groups. 


MATCH DEMAND AND SUPPLY 
Itis appropriate to begin by generating ratios regarding: 


circulation per staff: 
circulation per capita; 
reference requests per capita; 
service attendance per capita. 


It is also a good idea to obtain answers to questions as to who the major users are, and what 
their profiles are (i.e., key market segments currently using the library): 


Age; 

Sex; 

Occupation; 

Family size; 

Community; 

Number working in family; 

When are the periods of peak use? What are the particular user groups that predominate at 
peak times? 

Who are the major non-user groups? Why are they non-users? 
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CATEGORIZE YOUR COMMUNITY 
On the basis of the foregoing, identify your community in terms of: 


@ population growth (choose from among growth, stability, or decline); 
= population change (decide whether or not there will be significant structural change in the 
type of population in your community). 


Locate your community in the appropriate cell on Diagram Four. This is a growth/change 
matrix; that is, it divides communities into six different kinds, depending on the degree to 
which they are growing and the degree to which other changes are taking place (such as: 
aging of the population, significant change in ethnic mix, etc.). 


DEFINE KEY ISSUES FACING THE LIBRARY IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
By now you will have categorized your community according to the growth/change matrix. 


Take this categorization scheme (e.g., the letter ‘C’ refers to a community experiencing 
essentially no population growth, where no significant structural change is occurring in the 
population), and review the implications in terms of key issues likely affecting your future 
library planning, as shown on the situation analysis of community chart (Diagram Five see 
page nine). This chart indicates the degree to which a number of common issues may affect 
you. 


For each of the key issues mentioned in the chart (which may or may not be a concern in your 
community), consider the following (bearing in mind the goals and objectives of your library 
as you work through these issues): 


General Issues: 

m What range of services should be provided by the library? 

m What services can be provided uniquely by the library? 

mw Whatis the role/opportunity of automated systems? of direct electronic access by library 
patrons to reference material? of regional or co-operative data bases? 

mw Howshould pressure for non-book materials be handled? 
video, film, cassettes, diskettes, non-electronic (children’s toys, puzzles), computers and 
computer software; 

mw Jo what extent is your library educationally oriented and/or leisure-reading oriented? 


“More with Less”’ 

w Are there ways in which you can reduce current costs through better utilization of 
materials, reduced services provision? 

mw Can you utilize volunteer time and/or resources in providing services, to reduce costs? 

w Within the scope of the Ontario Public Libraries Act 1984, are there ways in which you can 
charge for certain services? 


Review Existing Service Effectiveness 

mw What current services are being offered by the library? What does it cost to offer these? 

m Whouses or participates in these services? What benefit do these users receive? 

mw Whatis the cost per user of these various services? How do the services rank relative to 
one another? 

m Whichservices are least cost-effective? Can they be dropped from the repertoire of 
services provided by the library? If not, why? (Note: cost effectiveness is not the only 
reason for providing a service, especially to special groups. In some cases, assistance 
from Project Grants help.) 


Extend/Augment Existing Services 

mw [0 what extent should existing services be expanded? What additional population is 
expected in the community? 

a Should existing services be offered at different times of the day? 


Alter Hours of Opening 
m Should there be different hours at different geographical locations? What should they be? 











Develop New Services 

w Howis the structure of the population changing? Which new groups or market segments 
are becoming dominant in the community? What is their need for library facilities and 
services? 

w Which groups of non-library users are there in the community? Why are they non-users? 
Are there no books for certain groups? Are the facilities inaccessible for some groups? 
Should the library try to convert them to users? If so, what approaches might work? 

m What type of new services should be offered? How do these fit in with your goals and 
objectives? 

mw Whatis the anticipated usage for these new services? 

m Whatis the cost effectiveness of these new services? How do they relate to the 
cost-effectiveness of existing services? 


Increase Service Points in the Community 

w Where is population growth occurring? Where will the key population concentrations be? 

mw When will additional service points be required in that location (if at all)? 

gw What interim provision might be put in place (i.e., bookmobiles, temporary storefront 
locations)? 


Additional Staff 

mw How does the need for additional staff relate to new services being developed, or the 
extension of existing services being provided? 

gw What particular skills, background and experience should new staff possess (in light of the 
requirements of these new services)? 

mw Howwill funding for new staff be secured? 


Promotion of Library Service 

gs Which target segments in the population are currently non-users, or perhaps infrequent 
users, of library services? 

mw Which message(s) should be directed at these target segments (i.e., relating to either 
existing or new services)? 

mw What appropriate ways should be utilized in communicating to these target segments? 

m= What resource should be allocated to this communications service? 

w ls the use of your library cyclical or counter cyclical based on economic circumstances? 
(i.e., does your library usage go up when the economy goes down, thus being counter 
cyclical.) 


Groups to be Surveyed 

What need do you have for services to: 
m the English language community? 
the French language community? 
ethnic groups? 

native groups? 

the disabled? 

the illiterate? 


Determine Balance in Regard to Established, Defined Groups 
How is the supply/demand balance of services to: 

mw children? 

teenagers? 

adults? 

senior citizens? 

business persons? 

students? 











RELATE THE INFORMATION YOU HAVE DEVELOPED TO YOUR OBJECTIVES 


In light of the foregoing, assess the goals and objectives of the library considering: 
m appeal to different groups in the community; 

provision of materials in addition to books; 

objectives regarding cost effectiveness: 

ways in which library services are promoted to the public; 

attempts to reach current non-users. 


How widely-known are the goals and objectives? 

Consider the following: 

w ls there general agreement among librarians and other staff members as to what are your 
goals and objectives? 

m Are these goals and objectives written down in such a form as to be accessible to the staff 
and public? Are they clear and simple? 


How appropriate are the goals and objectives in light of the foregoing assessment of 
demand and supply? 


SUMMARIZE YOUR OVERVIEW OF NEEDS CONCLUSIONS 


How broad, open-ended, are the existing goals and objectives? 

How appropriate are they? 

What is the relationship to the Ontario Public Libraries Act, 1984? 

What new objectives/deletions to old objectives seem appropriate? 

What are the main areas of concern? 

What is the competitive environment in your community vis-a-vis leisure time? 


Now that you have undertaken a preliminary overview of needs and you have some idea of the 
probable issues of importance facing your library, itis appropriate to proceed to a more. 
detailed look at needs assessment techniques. 


Diagram 5 
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APPROACHING USER NEEDS ASSESSMENT 


You must plan your overall needs assess- 
ment strategy in advance, if you are to 
receive maximum benefits from it. This 
includes choosing which tools you are going 
to use, and why, and understanding the 
probable range of outcomes, and their 
implication. 


The three main things to think about in 

approaching needs assessment are: 

m= purpose: What is the reason you are 
undertaking this needs assessment? 

w objective: What do you hope to achieve? 

m procedure: What tools and resources are 
you going to use, and how will they 
interact with each other? 


Resources should be planned carefully; they 
include staff-hours, money and time. 


These are needed all the way through the 
process—for example, for analysis as well as 
for data gathering. Any extensive data collec- 
tion will probably require computer coding, 
input and running time. It is most important 
to think through the total scope of the work to 
be done, the skills that are relevant, the 
number of hours that each person involved 
will have to put in and the outlay in dollars. 


NOTE OBSTACLES IN STUDYING 
SPECIAL GROUPS 


Make sure that you do not exclude some of 
the targetted groups such as the disabled. 
Most of the standard sources of data have 
little or no information on such groups. You 
will probably have to reach representative 
associations that deal with these groups. 


OBSERVE PARTICULAR LIMITATION 
OF SURVEYS 


Itis entirely possible to do a useful needs 
assessment without conducting a survey. 
However, most library boards that carry out 
needs assessment find surveys useful. They 
are one of the most difficult techniques to 
use accurately, and their limitations must be 
understood. 


Surveys must be pretested. 


You are unlikely to be able to carry outa 
comprehensive community survey without a 
significant cost and in less than six to twelve 
months. 


In particular, if you use a survey as the 
primary evidence to back up a viewpoint that 
is politically highly contentious, you should 
ensure that its results are statistically valid, 
that its distribution was truly random, that 


the demographics of the respondents prop- 
erly represent the community, and that you 
can justify the wording of your questions. 


DO NOT NORMALLY USE TOOLS IN 
ISOLATION 


Do not use this guide book, and especially 
Chapter Six piecemeal, that is, do not use 
one tool in isolation, without counterbalanc- 
ing any evidence it gives you with informa- 
tion obtained in other ways. 


You must devise a methodology to capture 
information so that information from one 
source is corroborated by information 
obtained by another method. 


USE METHODS WITH WHICH YOU ARE 
COMFORTABLE 


Users of aneeds assessment process should 
take into account their own personal styles, 
energies and strengths. They may feel more 
at home in using some needs assessment 
tools than others; this is perfectly acceptable. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF TRAINING AND 
EDUCATION FUNDING 


The staff of the Ontario Library Services 
(OLS) are available to assist in the use of this 
manual: indeed, one of the roles of the OLS is 
to help libraries carry out needs assessments. 


The OLS can also provide professional assis- 
tance and consultation, provision of OLS- 
wide sources of data, and assistance in 
comparative analysis between libraries of 
similar size and character. 


INVOLVE THE PUBLIC 


It is essential to have the participation of the 
public in testing, reading, analysing and 
responding to the conclusions of the needs 
assessment process. This should include: 


m theuse of the media to inform the public 
that a needs assessment project is under 
way, and to give a phone number and 
address that any member of the public 
can use to contact those carrying out the 
assessment; 

m one or more public meetings to discuss 
the conclusions of the needs assessment, 
and particularly the results of any survey/ 
questionnaires: 

m Open invitations to the public to let their 
views be known; 

m Care in involving representatives from the 
targetted service groups. 











TECHNIQUES FOR GATHERING DATA 


The process begins with staff contact and 
board contact, then proceeds to reports that 
are on hand, and library in-house statistics. 


It then looks further afield for existing data 
from provincial, regional and municipal 
sources. 


Finally, numerous ways of generating new 
data are suggested. 


PLANNING SESSIONS WITH STAFF 


Staff can give a first impression of trends in 
service needs. The circulation desk staff 
usually knows what materials are going in 
and out, and what kinds of people are 
borrowing them. The reference staff knows 
what subjects are of interest. 


Staff discussions and meetings can thus help 
define most of the major issues and suggest 
the tools to be used to resolve them. The 
focus in these meetings is likely to be on 
Current, short and medium-term concerns 
(that is, now, one year ahead and three to 
five years ahead). The outcome can be alist 





» Seek open lines of communication among staff. 


« have periodic internal staff meetings. 


of issues and alist of possible investigations 
to be made. 


Staff meet for a preplanned discussion. 
There should be a draft agenda, with specific 
time limits. A designated person should 
Solicit ideas from the staff for agenda items. 
Itis also useful to open the meeting with a 
discussion of the draft agenda, and to be 
open to modifications. Setting tentative 
times for discussing each item helps keep a 
flow to the meeting. 


The meeting may be led by the chief librarian, 
or it may be chaired by amember of the staff, 
with the chief librarian taking a low-key role. 
It is useful to have a secretary to keep notes 
of ideas that come up or of conclusions that 
are reached. 


Such meetings are best when they do not run 
for more than an hour and a half without a 
clear coffee break, and do not run for more 
than three and a half hours without a break of 
an hour or more. It is not normally productive 
to try to work through by bringing lunch in 
and continuing to work during lunch. 


« make sure that at least some of these meetings are wide ranging and allow staff to explore 


imaginative possibilities. 


» encourage everyone to be involved and express opinions. 


« create a relaxed comfortable atmosphere. 


= encourage everyone to think in imaginative, creative, unusual directions. 

= encourage concrete images, words, descriptions; do be specific. 

. bring the session to a close on time with asumming up. 

« have someone present who can stimulate the discussion from time to time (if necessary) 


by suggesting new concepts for consideration. 


« let the session get too sidetracked on one particular idea. 
» assume that all the opinions and information offered are solid enough to be translated into 
service changes without more substantive checking. 


Asmall town library was concerned that it was not providing sufficient services to 
_ Students; they’ were going to a nearby city for their materials. A suggestion made at a 
_ Staff meeting led to ameeting between the member of the library staff and representatives | 
__ of several local high schools. As a result, the schools put on displays of local library 
_ material that was relevant to the courses the students were taking. 


_ The staff of a small town library was concerned that staff members had very little 
- opportunity for children’s programming. A suggestion made at a staff meeting led to 
- the participation of the entire staff during one full week— ‘spring break. Each year, 
various themes were used to transform the library into: ‘‘a vacation in space’”” 
“tropical islands’; ‘‘a jungle’; and even “through the looking glass”’. 
The participation of the entire staff in programming led to a much greater impact on the 


community. 





























PLANNING SESSIONS WITH TRUSTEES 


Library trustees often have business, social 
and political connections that provide links to 
the larger community. A special meeting 
should be called from time to time to take 
advantage of this wider perspective. 


Several devices can be used to shape the 
session. One is to cast its members in a role; 
to ask them, for example to think of them- 
selves as members of the municipal council 
over the long term. What will then be the 
decisions facing the municipality, and what 
will the role and needs of the library be? 


Another way of handling the session is to ask 
trustees to imagine that they are entering the 
library in twenty years time. What will they 
see around them? What will people be doing? 
What kinds of staff, materials, services, 
facilities, environments will there be? 


See the previous comments under *‘planning 
sessions with staff’. 


« make sure that the entire board is involved. 


INTERNAL LIBRARY REPORTS AND 
STATISTICS 


Without question, the best starting point for 
both quantitative and qualitative information 
is represented by the reports that already 
exist within the library itself. These include: 


m the library budget, prepared for the 
municipality; 

w_ basic library statistics (as reported to the 
Ministry); 

mw back-up data developed when preparing 
the returns for the Annual Survey of 
Public Libraries; 

w internal library analyses and reports; 

w lottery-based grants applications 
(for special services and equipment); 

w information on space and collections; 

w working, planning and operating files; 

m correspondence; 

m maps and official plans; 

m culture and recreation master plan or 
equivalent; 

mw surveys of the library lot and adjacent 
parklands (if any); 

m landscape plans: 

w building design plans; 

m B.1.A. (business improvement area) 
Studies; 

mw chamber of commerce market studies, 
advertising plans. 


Most of the information needed for the 
overview, discussed earlier, should be 
already available in internal library statistics. 


This data may well suggest other issues 
needing further investigation; a careful 
review is also likely to show gaps and 
suggest ways of altering the way the data is 
kept in the future so that it can yield the 
maximum useful information with the mini- 
mum of effort. 


« develop a format for keeping internal data that is most useful to you; follow trends over 
several years. 


« rely solely on this; add to it with Ministry comparative statistics available from Libraries and 
Community Information Branch, Ministry of Citizenship and Culture. 


n over the past three nae ay ae that thorn: demo- 2 
_ ane had produced a steadily growing number of requests for current affairs — 
| information from a relatively newly arrived cultural group. The library was able to — 


Woe its service eee aly a pr vi ding Pepe: of io to Ls ee 


A chief fbranan had Gaal been cppanted! to a attra sven serving a Sots of 
— over 80,000. By showing the circulation of each branch and also ofthe central library 
over the previous five years, and by correlating the allocation of materials expenditure 
for five years, she presented to her board a concise and factual report suggesting t the _ 
inadequacy of resources in two branches. The library board concurred with her new — 
budget plan, which increased equality of service by increasing the size ofthe two 
branches oa by adding additional srewina and enlarging the size ofthe collection. 











INTERNAL LIBRARY STATISTICS — 
UNIT COSTS 


Unit costs are very helpful in analysing 


w unit cost per user: 
m unit cost per transaction. 


whether or not a particular service represents — Although the appropriate measure varies 


good value for resources. 


Unit costs can be developed in a number of 
different ways, including but not limited to: 
m unit cost per service; 

m unit cost per hardcover book; 

m unit cost per paperback; 

m unit cost per capita; 


with what you are talking about, unit cost per 
transaction is usually the best measure. 


Most library functions can be broken down 
into unit costs by dividing the total line 
expenditure by the total frequency. If the total 
frequency is unavailable, then a sampling 
procedure is required. 








« use graphs or charts whenever possible in the presentation of statistics. 
« take some time to experiment with unit cost breakdowns for selected activities that are of 
interest to you. 


MINISTRY OF CITIZENSHIP 
AND CULTURE STATISTICS 


The Ontario Public Libraries Statistics pre- 
pared by the Ministry on an annual basis, are 
a wealth of useful information; they enable 
any library to compare its operating and 
Capital statistics to those of other libraries in 
Ontario of a similar size and type in regard to 
a host of categories of data. Note, however, 
that they have limited use in terms of 
services for disabled people. 





For each appropriate statistic, examine the 
median of your population category, and 
also note the range of the statistic. If the 
range is extremely large, you should avoid 
using the mean as an analytical number; 
itcan be misleading if the range is wide, in 
that it will be unduly weighted by a few very 
large numbers. In nearly all situations, 

the median is a more useful number. 


Use the following comparisons: 
m hours open per Service point; 
titles held per capita; 
volumes per title; 

circulation per capita; 
circulation per dollar spent; 


erence a se rvice the earibniint needs? Are any 
eed? an the Wary poe this service © 


because the library reed the most 
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m (library use per dollar spent; 

w total staff per 10,000 population: 

m provincial grant as a percentage of total 
revenue; 

w local support per capita; 

local support per household; 

m Salaries exenditure as a percent of total 
expenditure; 

w materials expenditure per capita. 


All the information on data is worth examin- 
ing; however, caution should be used when 
presenting these statistics to library boards 
or councils. Itis very common in such 
presentations for there to be searching 
questions as to statistical comparisons, 
methodology and sample sizes, and there is 
a risk that argumentative discussions polar- 
ize individuals uncomfortable with statistics. 


“HOW DO YOU COMPARE?”’’ 
STATISTICS 


Particularly well worth pursuing is the publi- 
cation “‘How Do You Compare?’’, put out 
annually by the Ministry of Citizenship and 
Culture. It provides information on a compar- 
ative basis as to the level of local support for 
public libraries. * 








In regard to using the Ontario Public Libraries Statistics provided annually by the Ontario 
Ministry of Citizenship and Culture: 


. use the indices of comparison. 
. use the ‘‘median’’ as your reference figure, rather than the ‘‘mean’’. 
« also look at the ‘‘upper quartile’ and the ‘‘lower quartile’’ to get an idea of the degree to 


which you tend to be above or below the median. 

= consult the ‘‘range’’. 

« carefully examine your library system within your population category and compare with 
previous years. 

. use the statistical summary for internal management exercises, i.e., unit cost analysis, 
performance measurement, changing resource allocation. 





' . use Statistics indiscriminately. 
DON ] = Worry about the ‘‘standard deviation’’ or the ‘‘mean’’. 


Note: definitions of the above terms are as follows: 


Mean: the arithmetic average of all statistics of this type. 
Median: the point at which 50 percent of libraries are above and 50 percent are below. 


Upper quartile: the point at which 25 percent of libraries are above and 75 percent are 
below. 


Lower quartile: the point at which 75 percent of libraries are above and 25 percent are 
below. 


Range: the gap between the number for the smallest library and the number for the 
largest library. 





A board trustee questioned the reference requests per staff for his library system; 
he was concerned that the number was considerably lower than the median for the 
_ population category. The chief librarian cautioned that isolating one statistic such as 
this one was not particularly useful in determining the overall health of the library. She 
pointed out that library use per capita was a much more ee statistic, and that their 
nay compared very well on that basis. 





MUNICIPAL DATA/CENSUS DATAAND _ portion of ethnic groups. (If the munici- 
OTHER GOVERNMENT STATISTICS pality does not have such data, you may 
All municipalities generate a substantial have to search for it. If your data is very 


amount of information, both as a general Prater alte nee ee 
record of services and activities in the ee 


| estate agents, are often most knowl- 
community and through more formal plan- ve ; 
ning exercises connected with the annual ecarane in regard to changing demo- 
budgeting process and long range planning _—_-‘9"aphic patterns.); 


Or project planning. w information on the range of cultural, 
; social and recreational services in the 
This data usually includes: community, provided both by govern- 
a information on the demographics of the ment, by non-profit groups and commer- 
community; of the region; of the country; cially. (e.g., what do the ‘‘Y’’, the parks 
a information on projected trends in the and rec. departments, the local theatre, 
demographics e.g., the aging of the music and dance groups provide? How 
population, or the influx of young good are the local book stores and what is 


families, or changes in the relative pro- their demand pattern?): 








mw the commercial activity in films, comput- 
ers, video; 

w Official plans; 

m planning studies (primary and secondary 
plans); 

@ municipal council reports, studies and 
minutes; 

w local health and social service groups (in 
regard to the disabled); 

m housing and demographic studies; 

m organization studies and plans. 


Other important sources for this kind of 

data are: 

m_ the Department of Municipal Affairs of the 
Government of Ontario; 

m the Canada Census data. 


« understand current demographics and trends. 





The demographic data will provide an excel- 
lent insight into parts of the community that 
are now being well served, and those that are 
not being satisfactorily served. 


Demographic trends will suggest compo- 
nents of the population that may need more 
or less service in the future, relative to their 
needs today. 


Comparison with other services in the com- 
munity may suggest services that can be 
dropped by the library, and also services that 
the library might consider initiating because 
no one else is providing them. 


« know what other providers of services are doing in the community. 


» assume that library services have to match demographic patterns exactly (some 
components of the community want service more than others). 
» assume that past statistics are necessarily collected on the same basis as recent statistics, 


or that everyone reports them the same way. 


. On medium-sized public library incorporated both an art gallery anda (eae: inits 
| building. An appraisal of existing and planned 


_ to phase out the use of the theatre, but to d 
art gallery. 


DATA FROM OTHER SPECIFIC 
LIBRARIES 


In many instances, itis appropriate to select 
a few—two to four—specific libraries of a 
similar size, and existing in a similar demo- 
graphic background—as benchmarks against 
which ideas for your community can be 
developed. It is also useful to know what is 
going on in libraries in immediately adjacent, 
bordering communities, since there is often 
an overlapping public utilization, and some- 
times corresponding funding issues. 


Using the Ontario Public Library Statistics, 











her services in the community led it 
lans to increase the role of the 


choose two to four other library systems 
within the same population range as your 
community and with as similar demograph- 
ics as possible, based on an analysis of your 
municipality. 


Note the similarities and differences between 
key characteristics. 


Identify the library systems in all communi- 
ties bordering on your community; carry out 
a similar comparative statistics exercise. 


= note major differences between you and comparative communities. 

. seek explanations of these differences where such explanations can be developed easily. 

. investigate whether differences are increasing or decreasing. 

= note differences in the quality of data, and the possibility that different communities may use 


different data collection methods. 


. assume that your community should be the same as others. as 
« ignore the impact of community traditions and trends, the role and location of library facilities. 
. make plans for altered services or facilities based solely on comparison with other 


communities. 


Ctample 


A library system discovered that it had a much larger record collection than comparable 
communities. On investigation, it determined that the collection was one of the most 
popular services in the library, that users were satisfied with the current level of service, 
and that it was, if anything, desirable to increase the size of the collection. 





DEVELOPMENT OF A COMMUNITY 
INFORMATION DIRECTORY OF WHAT 
EXISTS IN YOUR MUNICIPALITY 


Itis often useful for the library board to have 
an accurate picture of the services offered in 
the community by municipal agencies, non- 
profit organizations, retail and corporate 
business. This will give it a perspective of 
the degree to which its present and/or poten- 
tial services overlap with those of other 
providers. 


Usually, the local chamber of commerce will 
have all or most of the information. 


If sufficient information has not already been 
obtained by methods just discussed, it may 
be appropriate to send a survey to all local 
commercial and non-commercial providers 


of cultural, social and recreational services. 
In communities that have community infor- 
mation centres, this may already exist. Such 
a Survey is likely to be of great interest to many 
elements of the community (and its achieve- 
ment should stand the library in good stead). 


Start by making sure that you have a com- 
plete list of government, non-profit and rele- 
vant commercial service-providing orga- 
nizations. The municipality should be able 
to help with compiling this community infor- 
mation directory; or a staff, trustee or focus 
group meeting may help. 


Before you begin to collect information, 
develop a format whereby it can be assem- 
bled on a comparative basis. 


» make sure you have exhausted other data retrieval means before undertaking the survey. 
« then contact retail chains and/or corporate business people to ensure all marketing studies 


are known to you. 


» make sure that you explain very carefully to those being surveyed why you need the data (to 


plan better allocation of library resources). 


« dispel any fears that you may be seeking to compete with other service providers. 
share the results of the survey with those who have contributed to it. 


« Undertake the process without reassuring contributors of data that the directory is to be 


available to all and a benefit to all. 


A library system discovered, through conducting a municipal survey, that there was an 
acute shortage of meeting rooms in the community. It also found that its organization of 


a film club had become largely redundant, since a better one had sprung up ina local 
church auditorium. It was able to re-allocate space and time used by its film series to 


meetings of other groups. 


PERSONAL INTERVIEWS 


An interview is a way of keeping in touch with 
key individuals and groups who are impor- 
tant to the library. 


Direct discussions with individuals convey 
information that sometimes can be gained in 
no other way. Even though focus groups, 
workshops, seminars and conferences also 
offer the opportunity for individual input, a 
personal interview can represent confiden- 
tiality and therefore the potential of complete 
frankness. 





They are an excellent way to reach special 
groups. 


An interview service is a very good way to 
begin a formal needs assessment process. 
Brief interviews (perhaps 20 minutes each) 
might be held with 20 or 30 key individuals in 
the community, to find out their general 
attitude to the library and what the library 
does. 


Another way of using interviews is to initiate 
a less comprehensive interview service peri- 








odically, just to keep a check on public 
attitudes and expectations. 


Who Should Do the Interviewing? 

The art of interviewing is not a skill everyone 
has. However, such skills can be developed; 
the basic principles are that: 


mw the interview needs to be organized 
specifically and clearly, so that it is 
convenient to everyone concerned; 

m acomfortable, private space is 
important; 

w neither interviewer nor interviewee 
should be interrupted by messages or 
phone calls; they should be able to give 
full attention to each other for the dura- 
tion of the interview; 

w the interviewer should be a good listener 
and have an open mind; 





« relax, and help the interviewee relax. 


m the more neutral the interviewer is 
perceived to be, the more useful the 
interview remarks are likely to be. 


Interview Guides 

Different people have different styles; some 
like to follow interview guides meticulously, 
others prefer a more open-ended approach 
to an interview. 


However, it is always useful to develop an 
interview guide with prepared questions ina 
set order; it helps the interviewer clarify his 
or her thinking, and provides a checkpoint 
after the interview. An interview guide is 
similar to a Survey-questionnaire form. The 
big difference is that more complex ques- 
tions can be raised. The design of survey- 
questionnaire forms is discussed later 

in this manual. 





= be open to any subjects the interviewee wants to raise. 
« make sure that you touch on all the issues of concern to you during the interview. 
= use an interview to probe more deeply into issues developed in other interviews, focus 


groups, surveys. 


« quote other interviewees directly, unless you are certain you have their approval. 











NETWORKING 


Nothing can be of more value than the 
personal contacts you have in your commu- 
nity. It helps if you are on a first-name basis 
with the key leaders in the community, those 
who have the greatest actual or potential 
influence on decisions affecting the library, 
or who are actually or potentially most 
involved in the library. These might include: 
the head of municipal government; all coun- 
cillors and aldermen; fundraising chair- 
persons for various groups; service clubs; 
representatives of special groups; sororities; 
the chamber of commerce; the business 
improvement area executive; public and 
separate school board principals and 
trustees; municipal department heads. It is 
often not just organization heads that are the 





key; sometimes more junior employees have 
influence and information that other people 
do not have. 


The way a needs assessment is approached 
will vary greatly depending on the degree to 
which the library has networked effectively in 
the community. 


lf such networking has been extensive, 
further networking can take place on a well 
informed and highly selective basis; if not, a 
needs assessment is a good time to touch 
bases as widely as possible. 


The degree of formality of networking will 
also depend on past experience. 


. use networking to gain an appreciation of the attitudes of all elements of the community. 
. extend openly to all those who can make a useful input. 








. use networking as a substitute for due process with staff, board, council. 
. use networking to avoid or bypass serious issues that need to be faced more openly 


and directly. 


A library in a small community was faced with emergency needs for a variety of different 
kinds of space, due to some serious construction flaws discovered by the building 
inspector. Good relations with the ‘‘Y’’, the local high schools and the downtown 


business improvement association over the years meant that all the short-term space 
and equipment needs were quickly made available; in addition, a wide array of 
community forces quickly raised the money needed for the repair and retrofitting of 
the library. _ 





SURVEYS 


Surveys represent a process of asking a 
series of predetermined questions to a suffi- 
cient number of selected individuals so that 
the answers to the questions can be taken as 
representing the views of a much larger 
population. 


The survey itself can be a short one—perhaps 
10 questions that can be contained ona 
single page —or a comprehensive one, with 
dozens of questions contained on 10 or 20 
pages. The questions can be simple —all 
“‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’—or they can require complex 
answers. Many different segments of the 
population can be the target of surveys. The 
most common differentiation is between 
users of the library and non-users, but 
surveys Can also be aimed at a particular 
group, for example, children, or at local retail 
businesses or at seniors. The methods used 
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to distribute a survey can also vary widely. 
They can be mailed (with or without a prepaid 
return envelope); they can be dropped off 
door-to-door; they can be handed out, and 
later collected, in the library. The ways in 
which survey data can be analysed are also 
numerous, from a simple listing of the 
percentages corresponding to each answer, 
to complex computer cross tabulations and 
variance analyses. 


Ways of treating all these issues are dis- 
cussed below. Despite the apparent 
difficulties and hazards associated with sur- 
veys, they are worth the investment, 
because they almost always give you a 
certain distance on a question, a sense of 
perspective, a chance to look in a fresh way 
at an issue you may otherwise be uncomfort- 
ably close to. 


However, four essential cautions must 
be made. 


The design of the survey document requires 
thorough, intelligent, painstaking work; and 
once the survey document is designed, it 
must be thoroughly pretested. The design of 
good survey documents is not an easy task 
for someone who has never done it before. 
Slight changes in the wording of questions, 
in the order of questions on a page, even in 
the graphic shaping of the text, can lead to 
significant differences in the answers given 
by respondents. And there are severe restric- 
tions on the types of questions which can 

be meaningfully asked in a survey. 


Never rely on a Survey as the principal source 
of information on an issue; rather, use survey 
data to corroborate or challenge the results 
of interviews, public meetings, focus groups, 
and previously available statistics. 
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The way in which a Survey is distributed and 
collected has an enormous influence on the 
answers given by respondents. The survey 
must go to appropriate respondents. They 
must be able to fill it out and return it without 
interference, and there must be enough 
respondents to represent a valid statistical 
sample. 


Surveys can give you extremely valuable 
information. What you do with that informa- 
tion, however, is another matter, not 
necessarily self evident from the results 

of the survey. For example, constantly recur- 
ring questions are: ‘‘What about non-users? 
How does the study team bring them in? Are 
they in fact being kept away by inadequate 
services or facilities? Will surveys help the 
study team find out more about them?”’ 





Surveys can help you reach ‘‘the silent 
majority’’. However, you have to think twice 
about the degree to which you should strive 
to convert them into library users. It is 
legitimate to try and motivate the unmoti- 
vated, to a degree; but some people do not 
want to be library users, and are never likely 
to want to be library users. 


However, energy may well be spent estab- 
lishing an understanding with those individu- 
als that the library is an acceptable, friendly 
element of the community. 


Many non-users of the library may well 
support the existence of the library without 
ever wanting to use it, and their attitude is 
valuable to the library, particularly when it 
presents its case to council. 


IN-HOUSE SURVEYS 


Current users of the library have to be, at all 
times, the library’s first consideration, since 
they are the primary market for the library; 
they are its friends. An in-house survey can 
tell the library a great deal about nearly all 
aspects of operations and facilities. 


This is not a total survey of the community; 
but it is a survey of that element of the 
community that is, by far, of most impor- 
tance to the library. 


The survey should be part of an overall 
undertaking, which may be aimed at answer- 
ing either a broad series of questions or a few 
specific ones. Whichever is the case, you 


should decide, from the start what you wish 
to learn from the survey and what some of 
the hypothetical conclusions might be. 


To do this, you will have to make an early 
decision as to what segment of the popula- 
tion you are going to survey, how large it is, 
and how many valid survey responses you 
will need to give answers that reflect to a 
reasonable degree the views of this segment. 
You will have to make sure that you can 
indeed reach your chosen segment. Such 
segments might include: children, seniors, 
young adults, library users, non-users, 

and more. 


Before you begin to design a survey and 
arrange for its distribution, you have to 
establish certain requirements. How simple 
or complex will your survey be? How many 
copies will you need (Sample size)? How will 
you distribute it, that is, how will you choose 
the individual recipients of the survey, how 
will they get the survey, and how will you get 
it back from them? What controls will you 
have on this critical process? Who will design 
the questionnaire? How will it be pretested? 
Who will analyse the results of the question- 
naire, and how? (Will a computer be used7). 
What reports do you expect at the end of the 
process, and who will write them? And what 
resources do you have to do all this? What 
will be the time span of the process? What 
will be the cost? 


Survey Design: General 

You are now ready to start shaping your 
survey. You should begin the thinking of your 
survey as potentially having eight sequenced 
sections, though short surveys may not 
contain all of these. 











These sections may be: 

m Who the respondents are (basic demo- 
graphic data); 

m What the respondents are; 

mw What the library habits of the respon- 
dents are; 

mw What the respondents would like in the 
library; 

w Theattitude of the respondents to the 
library; 

mw Thepriorities of the respondents in regard 
to potential library services; 

m Thepreparedness of respondents to pay 
(through taxes); 

mw General comments. 


Itis a good idea to take a look at successful 
questionnaires which others have used 
before beginning to design your own. See the 
sample survey #1 contained in Appendix B. It 
is perhaps as long and comprehensive a 








questionnaire as most communities would 
require. It was used in a small community that 
was experiencing growth in the context of 
considerable use of the retail and library 
services of neighbouring communities by its 
citizens. The library board suspected that it 
had a severe space problem, but wanted to 
put any information it could gain about this in 
a broad perspective. It contains typical ques- 
tions which yield answers to all eight types of 
questions listed above. The questionnaire, 
however, is carefully tailored to the character 
of a particular community. If you base your 
questionnaire on one contained in the 
Appendix, or on some other successful 
questionnaire, make sure you examine every 
word of every question to ensure that you 
have made all the necessary changes. 


Appendix B through F are examples of actual 
surveys that have been used. 


. avoid open-ended questions; that is, have all questions answerable by checking a box. 
. indicate in the survey that the results are confidential; and thus do not ask the respondent to 


identify himself/herself. 


. avoid questions that may embarrass some people, such as ‘‘What is your income?”’ 
«in general, avoid asking highly personal questions. 


« allow room for general comments at the end. 


« try to keep the survey simple. 


. use Surveys to get answers to controversial issues (and if you have to, ask the same 
question several times, with different wording, scattered through the survey). 
« seek specific answers to your Surveys; keep the questions general. 


Survey Pretesting 


Itis absolutely essential that a survey be pretested. This is because (however well designed it 
is, and however closely based on successful questionnaires used elsewhere) human beings 
have remarkably idiosyncratic ways of reading the most extraordinary implications into 
questions. These idiosyncrasies are often unique to a community. 





One community interpreted a question about the degree of helpfulness of the a 


_ Staffas a political attack on the library. The same ae had been used a 


le in other communities. 





Thus, the survey should be tried on other 
staff members and, ideally, on general library 
patrons. This should uncover any questions, 
illogicalities, typographical and other 
mistakes, necessary classifications, and 
misinterpretations. 


A quick analysis of anumber of trial 
responses should also reveal whether or not 
there are gaps in the information coming 
from the questionnaire. 


Sample Size 

You have to decide the degree of confidence 
you wish to have in the results; this in turn 
depends on the over-all size of the group you 
are Sampling. 


Diagram Six indicates the minimum size of 
sample needed to represent the over-all 
group to a degree of confidence of 1 percent, 
5 percent and 10 percent respectively. This 
table also assumes that the answers given by 
the sample are accurate within 5 percent. 


The issue of sampling is further discussed in 
Appendix A. 





Diagram 6 





CALCULATION OF MINIMUM REQUIRED SAMPLE SIZE 

























































































Population copence Level 
10 i 9 
25 25 20 
100 ee ees 80 50 
200 67 
300 75 
400 80 
500 83 
600 86 
700 88 
800 89 
900 90 
1,000 See Rares O00 pare wpe oe 280 epee | 91 
2,000 333 91 
3,000 353 96 
4,000 96 
5,000 96 
6,000 375 96 
7,000 378 96 
8,000 381 96 
9,000 96 
10,000 5,000 384 96 
20,000 384 96 
30,000 7,500 384 96 
40,000 384 96 
50,000 8,333 384 96 
60,000 8,571 $ 384 96 
70,000 8,750 384 96 
80,000 8,888 384 96 
90,000 9,000 384 96 
100,000 9,091 384 96 
200,000 9524 384 96 
300,000 9,604 384 96 
400,000 9,604 384 96 
MidiGea igen ee GOL 384 96 





Definitions: 
Population: number of people overall for whom data is needed. 


Confidence level: number of responses needed to ensure that the data received represents the overall 
population accurately to within 1%, 5%, 10% probability. 


Variation in sample results: the assumption is made that the results will be accurate within 5 percent. 


SURVEY DESIGN SUMMARY: 
A STEP-BY-STEP APPROACH TO YOUR 
OWN QUESTIONNAIRE DESIGN 


Decide what general issues you want the 
survey to answer. 


Write questions that you think should give 
you the answers you want. 


Note the eight areas in which questions can 
be asked in the above material (Survey 
design: general) and write questions you feel 
are appropriate. You can use questions in the 
sample surveys (See Appendix) as a guide if 


you wish, but note the cautions listed in this 
section. 


Incorporate all your questions in an order 
that makes sense to you. 


Try filling out your draft questionnaire your- 
self. Do the answers potentially tell you what 
you want to know? Are there gaps? Are some 
questions misleading? Are you told enough 
about what kind of person the respondent is? 
Modify your draft questionnaire appropriately. 


Get your colleagues to review the draft. Have 
them act as a small group of respondents. Go 


over their opinions and responses, and refine 
the questionnaire. 


Try the questionnaire out on a small group of 
individuals from the intended group to be 
surveyed. Analyse both the responses they 
give and their reactions to the wording of the 
questions. 


Finalize the questionnaire design. 


Survey Distribution 

Here are the two most important points to 

remember. 

m Make sure you reach recipients on a truly 
random basis, and that the demographics 
of the returns match the demographics of 
the group you are trying to reach. 

m Make sure you get enough returns to 
draw statistical conclusions. 


You should begin by deciding the basic 
method of getting the survey to respondents. 
One way is to have library staff hand out 
questionnaires to patrons as they come into 
the library. A good idea is to choose several 
days on which the surveys are to be handed 
Out—so as to gain information as to how 
usage and attitudes change between library 
users on different days or at different times. 
Make sure that the time and day each 
questionnaire is given out is marked on it. 
The person giving out the survey should 
follow a rule—such as giving it to every tenth 
entrant—which both preserves random dis- 
tribution and is likely to yield the desired 
number of returns. 


Itis likely that respondents will ask why they 
are being asked to fill out the questionnaire, 
or they may have queries while they are filling 
it out. The person handing out the question- 
naire should be able to answer both kinds of 
questions, but should be careful to do so ina 
non-leading way. Respondents should be 
encouraged to fill out and return the survey 
immediately. 


It is important that all questionnaires given 
Out be retrieved, for two reasons: the 
answers are needed, and also it is not a good 
idea to have loose copies of the questionnaire 
available without controls on distribution; it 
can create an impression of being 
unprofessional. 


Survey Analysis 

The most basic data from a Survey consists 
of the absolute numbers and percentages of 
respondents corresponding to each possible 
answer to each question. 


One problem that you will quickly encounter 
is that not everyone answers every question. 
The proper way to handle this is to record the 
percentages for each answer as relating to 
the base of the total number of question- 
naires received back, and to therefore record 
the number of people who did not answer a 
particular question. 


Ctample 


A study of responses from weekday 
and weekend users of the library 
indicated that weekend users had a 
considerably greater problem with 
library hours than did weekday users. 
A follow-up non-user study indicated 
that the library would become signifi- 
cantly more useful to the community if 
it began opening on Sundays. 

















GENERAL HOUSEHOLD SURVEYS 


General household surveys are surveys 
aimed at the general population. They are 
particularly useful for obtaining the views of 
non-library users (or of a typical member of 
the community, who may or may not be a 
library user). Factors relating to their design 
and analysis are virtually the same as those 
for in-house surveys; the significant differ- 
ence is that it is more difficult to define and 
reach a Suitable sample. 


Itis also more difficult to ensure that the 
recipient of a survey fills it out and returns it. 


How to Distribute Them 

The best way to distribute questionnaires in a 
general household survey is by first class 
mail. Ways of obtaining a sample include 
choosing one or more names of individuals 
on each street name in the community (using 
a street address directory, which usually 
exists in most communities, and which can 
be located through the chamber of 
commerce, the better business bureau, 

the downtown improvement association or a 
similar commercial organization), or choos- 
ing names and addresses on a random basis. 
The use of bulk mail is not a good idea; you 
may find your surveys dumped somewhere 
rather than being delivered. The same prob- 
lem may arise with hiring students or others 
to hand-deliver surveys. 


To encourage recipients to fill out and send 

the survey back, it is valuable to: 

m include astamped, addressed return 
envelope; 





w include acovering letter, on letterhead, 
signed by a well-known person such as 
the chairman of the library board or the 
chief librarian or the mayor, encouraging 
participation and explaining why. 


Pretesting is even more important with 
mailed general household surveys, since the 
contact with the recipients is much more 
arms-length. 


There are no certainties in terms of response 
rate; but if the mailing is well planned for and 
executed, you should have a minimum 25 
percent response rate, and it may go as high 
as 70 percent. In any event, err on the side of 
sending out too many rather than too few 
surveys, SO as to be sure to get enough 
returns to meet sample requirements. 






Anon-user study revealed that signifi- 
cant groups within the community did 
not use the library because the 
research and reference staffs were not 
sufficiently accessible to the public, 
and because the circulation staff was 
unable to fill the gap. The library 
/ moved the research and reference 
_ desks close to the circulation area, 
arranged for some overlap between 
the two, and enjoyed a very substantial 
increase in reference requests. 












TELEPHONE INTERVIEWS 


These can be useful cross-checks on mailed 
general household surveys; previously 


mentioned cautions, however, should be 
considered even more seriously, since the 
behaviour of the interviewer significantly 
influences the interview, as well as affecting 
who in a household is interviewed. 


FOCUS GROUPS 


Focus groups are a powerful way of develop- 
ing a discussion of ideas in a way that is not 
possible in a survey, and involving a breadth 
of viewpoint that is not possible in a one-on- 
one interview. Focus groups involve bringing 
together a group of citizens—normally about 
nine to 12—who represent all ages, both 
sexes, library users and non-users, a variety 
of educational, work and income back- 
grounds. They need to be led by someone 
with skill and experience in handling groups 
and chairing meetings. One way of using a 
carefully selected focus group is to ask those 
present to play roles; some kind of group 
exercise can help break the ice. Another is for 
the group arbitrarily to be assigned two sides 
of an issue, asked to develop the arguments 
for and against the issue, and then brought 
together as an open group again to reach 
conclusions. Focus group sessions are most 
useful when they are about an hour long. 


Focus groups are a good technique to 
explore ideas such as: ‘‘What are 100 
different things you can do with the buildings 
and services right now?’ You can find out 
from people what they know about whatis in 
their library. Sometimes, the perception of 
what exists is quite different from what is 
really there. 








= conduct a focus group if a significant number of expected participants have not turned up; 


. turn the session into interviews. 












of library user. 


reached on new trial hours of opening. 





WORKSHOPS/SEMINARS/ 
CONFERENCES 


These are more extended ways of developing 
dialogue. 


Workshops can be used as extended focus 


_ Inone community, considerable controversy existed over library hours of opening. This 
was a difficult issue to resolve, since particular hours tended to cater to different types 


The chief librarian organized a focus group of nine individuals, ranging from a teenage 
high school student who used the library for studying, to a senior citizen who came in 
once a week to renew a supply of books. The meeting was used to probe into why 
particular hours were attractive to particular users. As a result, a consensus was 







groups, although itis likely that the range of 
citizens represented will be somewhat nar- 
rower than for focus groups, since it places 
time and commitment demands on partici- 
pants well beyond those needed for focus 
groups. One value is that detailed plans can 











be developed for proposed services and nars) involving an appreciable number of 
facilities; experts can be brought in to people. They have use in needs assessment 
augment resources; and there is the time to in that there are usually opportunities for 
seek out information not immediately athand —_ contact between individuals regarding the 
in the workshop room and retrieve for use exchange of ideas. 
during the session. 
A workshop can be extremely valuable when 
Seminars represent group meetings directed | acomplex issue has to be resolved, such as: 
and led by an expert, with perhaps more of a decision to build a new facility; the siting of 
the balance of input coming from the leader such a facility; a major change in internal 
than from the group; in most other respects layout; a major service addition or deletion. 
they are similar to workshops. All those whose input is needed can be 
brought together; the workshop can be 
Conferences imply a structured assortment facilitated by previously prepared (and previ- 
of events (including workshops and semi- ously circulated) analysis papers. 


. make sure that everyone needed at the workshop is there, including those with expert advice 
. and those whose opinion is needed. 


= give individuals sufficient time and material to prepare for the workshop. 
« ensure that all present have a chance to participate. 





4 DONT » become swamped in jargon and technicalities. 








PUBLIC MEETINGS 


Public meetings can raise unexpected 
issues, provide indications of priorities, and 
can be a good forum for debate. Another 
value to public meetings Is that they are a 
Safety valve if they are properly advertised, 
which is desirable; they remove the risk of a 
citizen legitimately saying ‘‘l was never 


consulted.”’ 
: = publicize public meeting thoroughly. 
/ » give an opportunity for everyone to be heard. 
—"""_ make sure the disabled can attend. 


: HON] « use public meetings as plebiscites, that is, don’t take votes, unless you have to. 


¢ ; Oe fier ne hine called to discu: t oe expansion plan 2 ie ite eed 
expertise in the community hitherto unknown to either the chief librarian or to memb 


/ ofthe library board. Two frambere vers folnd Who kere we and ee tos 
> pevetang committee. =. 











WHERE T0 GO BEYOND THIS 


So far, we have covered: 

m the importance of needs assessment in 
public libraries; 

mw therelationship of needs assessment to 
the planning process; 

m basic steps in a needs assessment; 

m apreliminary needs assessment resulting 
in the development of key issues for 
detailed analysis; 

m adescription of techniques which may be 
used to gather the data that relates to the 
key issues. 


You are now ready to begin a needs assess- 
ment study in your library. If any of the 
concepts or steps in the needs assessment 
process are unclear, contact your local 
Ontario Library Service. 


CONSULTANTS 


Libraries seeking to carry out a needs 
assessment for the first time often hire the 
services of a professional consultant with 
knowledge of the library community and of 
the skills and techniques involved. Funding is 
available from the province, through project 
grants to conduct needs assessments. Consul- 
tants can be of enormous value in establish- 
ing key issues and in assessing the merits of 
various Strategies. They can save you time 
and resources, and they can make things 
happen much faster than would otherwise be 
the case. However, choosing a consultant is 
not easy. Very few consulting firms have the 
hands-on experience. 


The Ministry of Citizenship and Culture has a 
guide to the use of consultants, which may 
be of use to you. 


If possible, discuss your needs with two or 
three consulting firms and ask them for 
written proposals outlining how they can help 
you achieve your objectives, their qualifica- 
tions, and the costs involved. Make sure that 
you are dealing with the individuals who will 
actually do the day-to-day work. Look for 
professionalism and reputation. Check with 
other clients of the consulting firms. 


CONTACTS 


The Ontario Library Service is your front line 
with regard to information sources and 
questions you may have as to methodology. 


CONCLUSION 


Needs assessment is an ongoing activity. 
Certainly it is necessary to carry out a 
concentrated needs assessment project 
from time to time. But the central purpose 
behind needs assessment is communication 
between the library and its public, and this 
means a continued flow of information 
between the two. Many of the tools described 
in this manual are general communications 
Skills of value to everyone involved in the 
day-to-day operations of the library. 

Good luck! 


Major points to look for in a consultant are: 

m aquick understanding of your objectives, 
and a willingness to learn about your 
board and your community; 

w Clear familiarity with libraries and with 
community interactions; 

m knowledge of the sources of library 
funding; 

m presentation of acrisp, clear proposal, 
which should include résumés of all 
personnel who will be involved in the 
project and a statement regarding the 
proposed role of each. 








APPENDIX 





SURVEY/QUESTIONNATRES 


When planning a survey/questionnaire, it is important that you choose a sample that is the 
most appropriate size and type. If your sample is too small, then your results can be attacked 
on the grounds that they are not sufficiently representative of the population. This will be even 
more so if the range of answers to a question is broad. If, on the other hand, your sample size 
is too large, then you have spent time and money needlessly on collecting data that you do 
not require. Further, if your sample consists of a group of people whose characteristics are 
significantly different from those of the population at large, then, again, you can be accused 
of producing non-representative statistics. 


If possible, make sure that persons who fall under the special services categories can fill out 


the survey. If not, ensure that their needs are assessed through interviews, focus groups and 
public meetings. 


SAMPLE RESULTS 


One of the first things you need to determine is how wide a range of variation you can tolerate 
in your sample results. Can you live with a result that tells you what you want to know within 
plus or minus 10 percent? Or do you need to be more specific, and be certain that the 
information is correct within a plus or minus 5 percent interval? Your needs might be very 
demanding, requiring results accurate within a plus or minus 1 percent interval. For most 
purposes, a plus or minus 5 percent interval is the acceptable norm. — 





REPRESENTATIVENESS OF THE GENERAL POPULATION 


You need to decide the degree to which the results of the survey represent the community. 

Do you need to be 100 percent certain? If so, you would have to interview everybody, which 
would be a formidable task in a community of 50,000. Can you get by being only 95 percent 
certain that the sample represents the general population? Is 90 percent confidence tolerable? 
For most purposes, 95 percent is an acceptable norm. 





Once you have thought out these factors, it is possible to calculate the sample size you require 
using a relatively complex mathematical formula. Diagram Seven in the manual indicates the 
sample size required for different levels of confidence in the sample data, for a 95 percent 
representativeness of the community. 


Note that as the population size increases, the required sample size decreases as a proportion 
of the population. This effect allows you to be statistically representative and accurate for 
large populations with relatively small sample sizes. For example, a sample size of about 400 
permits accuracy to within plus or minus 5 percent, representing the parent population 95 
percent of the time, for very large population sizes. 


QUALITY OF THE SAMPLE 


Itis no use choosing a sample that appears to give you sufficient narrowness in the range of 
results, and sufficient quantitative representativeness of the general population, if in fact the 
kind of people you are sampling are not the same kind of people as the general population. You 
need to choose your sample so that it is random. If you do, it is very likely that your sample will 
have the characteristics of the general population. You should also build in questions that 
enable you to check whether or not you have been successful. 


- Nic your survey is neuen largely by eae. itis not likely to ip risaut the views ara 
| population whose composition has a much smaller percentage of teenagers than exists 


_ inthe sample. The factors you should watch for will very much depend on the kinds of 
: ‘questions you are asking, and the impact that decisions made as a result of the survey 
_ will have on the population. The most common factors to watch out forare: age, sex, 
~ education level, home ownership versus tenancy, marital or fed, oe status, ae 
- an living at home an ere) 5 . ae 





WATCH OUT FOR BIAS! 


‘‘Bias’’ occurs when the sample you select does not truly represent the characteristics of the 
people you are surveying. This can seriously distort the results of your survey, and therefore 
the planning-related conclusions you draw from the data. 


Below we indicate the major types of bias, and what you should be watching for to avoid 
getting into these ‘‘traps’’. 


Non-Response Bias 

Non-response bias occurs when the people who choose to answer your survey are different 
from the general population. For example, if you were doing a mail questionnaire, only avid 
library users might take the trouble to respond. This would give you a non-response bias, 
because you would have no information about the non-users. A better approach might be to 
do a telephone survey, where most people called, library users or not, will give you answers. 


Selection Bias 

This is another type of bias that may be encountered as a result of how you select people to 
respond to your survey. In the example above, only households with telephones were eligible 
to respond to the survey. If there were many households in the community without 
telephones, then clearly the survey would not be representative (it probably would not contain 
information about lower-income groups in the community). The classic example of this type 
of bias is the young man doing ‘‘man on the street interviews’, who surveys only pretty young 
girls. You must design your survey to minimize selection bias. 


Response Bias 

This occurs when the respondent’s answer and the ‘‘true’’ answers are not the same. For 
example, threatening or uncomfortable questions (e.g., about the respondent’s income or 
age) can produce response bias. Also, if the questions are unclear or ambiguous, this type of 
bias can result. For example, the question ‘‘What is the length of your residence in Canada?’’, 
Can produce answers like ‘‘25 feet’ when really what you want to know is how long the person 
has been living in Canada. To minimize response bias, make sure that you pretest the 
questionnaire thoroughly. 


NOTES ON SAMPLE QUESTIONNAIRES 


The following questionnaires are examples of surveys that have been tested and used in 
professional needs assessments. 


The first, ‘‘library user questionnaire’, may appear long, but in fact has proved to be a most 
effective over-all questionnaire in several communities, yielding a substantial range of useful 
information. It is an in-house survey, designed to be filled out by library users. Since it involves 
only checkmark responses (except for room at the end for general comments), it can be 
completed in two or three minutes. This is the kind of questionnaire that you might use ina 
full-fledged community needs assessment. You would be unlikely to seek this volume of 
information more than, say, once every five years. 


The others are shorter questionnaires, designed to focus on a narrower range of issues or a 
narrower interest group. The first three of these are in-house surveys; the last is designed to 
be sent to a specialized mailing list. 


These questionnaires are guides, not blueprints. They are intended as examples, illustrating 
some of the kinds of questions that may be useful to you. The wording of any particular 
question should be carefully modified to suit your requirements. The intent of many of the 
questions may not fit your circumstances. Issues that you have to face may not be addressed 
by any questions in the sample questionnaires. It would certainly be appropriate to develop 
short or long surveys focussed on particular ranges of issues or aimed at particular interest 
groups other than the ones shown here. 


The only major difference between general community surveys and in-house surveys is that it 
is much harder to get respondents to fill out the surveys in the case of general community 
surveys. The design of the survey and the method of distribution have to be such that itis as 
easy as possible to fill out the survey and also that there is a sense of incentive to fill out and 
return the survey. In either case, it is essential to have enough responses to reach the required 
sample minimum. 





APPENDIX 


The following is an example of a DATE: 
Needs Assessment questionnaire. 
Each community or situation is 


SURVEY SAMPLE #1 Library User Questionnaire: Trillium Public Library 





unique and will require its own Will you please answer the following questions in order that the Trillium Public Library System 
approach. This survey is not rec- may learn how it may be of greater service to you? 
ommended for general application. 
Always start off your questionnaire with 1. Do you live in: 2. What is your age? 3. What is your gender? 
an invitation and an explanation of the a 
reason for the questionnaire LI Trillium L] 14 0r under L] Male 
C) West Trillium L] 15to 19 years L] Female 
Questions that ask about who and what C] Other C] 20to 24 years 
the respondents are Cl 251034 years 


L] 35 to 64 years 
L] 65 years or over 


4. What is your occupation? 5. What is your household status? 


L] Salaried or self-employed person L] Single (living alone) 

L] Student L1 Single (living with others) 
L_] Homemaker L] Married 

L] Retired L] Other 

L] Other 


Enter the appropriate language cate- 6. What languages do you speak at home? 7. What languages do you read at home? 


ories for your community in the next 
fake auction ¥ L] English LJ English 


L] French LJ French 
L)sOther tea me Ss Se ee ee eorslslaeithier 


8. How many years have you lived in the area? 


L] Less than 2 years 
L] 2to3years 

L] 4to6 years 

L] 7 years or more 


9. How many children do you have, that are 14 years or under? 


L) nochildren 

LJ 1 child 

L] 2children 

L] 3children 

L) 4o0rmore children 


10. What was your last completed education level? 


L] elementary 

L] high school 

CL] community college 
L] university 

L] more than one degree 


General community activities of your 11. Where do you spend most of your dollars? 


users 
a) your grocery dollars? b) your non-grocery shopping dollars? 


Enter the names of communities that LJ Trillium LJ Trillium 
might attract the spending dollars of C] Excelsior C] Excelsior 


your users O Other O Other 


Enter categories as appropriate 


Library and library-related questions 
about the activities of your users 


Note: List branches if you have more 
than one. 


Enter the names of any nearby libraries 
which might be visited by your users. 





12. How often have you visited any of the following within the last year? 


theatre CL] over5times LI 1to5times (LI never 
art L] over5times LJ 1to5times (LJ never 
music concert L] over5times LJ 1to5times (LI never 
dance concert L] over5times CL) 1to5times (LI never 
other performingevent LJ over5times LJ 1to5times LJ never 
sports event LJ over5times [J 1to5times (1 never 


13. Do you use the Trillium Public Library? 
L] Yes LJ No 


14. Do you use any of the following nearby libraries? 


L] Excelsior LJ Avalon (J Camelot 
LJ ValhallaBookDepot CJ] Nirvana (I Eden 
L] Brigadoon L] Paradise (J Other 


15. Where did you get the books you last read? 


C1 public library 

C1 friend or relative 

L] bookstore 

C1 book club 

L] supermarket, drugstore, airport rack 
L1 don’t know 


16. During the past year, about how many books did you read? 


LJ no books 

C1 one to five books 
L] six to 10 books 

L] 11 to 20 books 

(1 21 to 50 books 

L] more than 50 books 
L] don’t know 


17. About how many times during the past year have you visited the public library? 


L] one to five times 
C1 sixto 10 times 
L] 11 to 20 times 
C1 over 25 times 
L] never visit 


18. (If you are married) About how many times in the past year has your husband or wife visited the 
library? 


C1 one to five times 

C1 sixto 10 times 

L] 11 to 25 times 

C1 over 25 times 

C1 don’t know 

C1 spouse did not visit the library 


19. Do you ever visit the library with your children? 


L] yes What ages are they? 
LJ no LJ younger than 4 
[J donothavechildren LJ] 40r5 

L] 6or7 

L] 80r9 

CJ 10or11 

foley 

12> 











Add or subtract categories as 
appropriate 


Questions about the attitude of your 
users 


This is an example of a particular-issue 


question. 





20. Please indicate which of the following services you used in the library in the last year? 


Did you take out a book? 


LI yes LJ no 
Did you read newspapers or magazines? 
LI yes LJ no 
Did you take out records, tapes or films? 
LI yes CL] no 
Did you ever hear a speaker? 
L] yes L] no 
Did you ever see a movie? 
LI yes LI no 
Did you ever attend a special program? 
L] yes LJ no 
Did you take out a book in a language other than English? 
CJ] inFrench (J no LJ other 
Did you ever take aclass? 
LI yes OC no 


21. In the past year, have you contacted the library to get the answer to a question 
L1 yes C1 no 
22. If you contacted the library to get the answer to a question, did you: 
LC) call the library L] visit the library C1 both call and visit the library 
23. For what major purposes do you use library materials? 
LJ recreational/leisure LJ educational/vocational 
24. During the past year have you read a book because of something you saw or heard on TV? 
LI] yes C1 no 


25. In regard to transportation: 
Would you say that your ability to obtain adequate transportation to and from the library: 


LJ is nota problem? Where do you normally come from? 
L] can sometimes be a problem? oO 
st $e : from home 
ibrary? 
1} often limits my ability to use the library? aN ranaans 
How far do you come? LI from school 


L] part of doing anumber of errands (shopping) 
L] less than a five-minute walk 


CZ less thanamile How do you come? 

LJ one to five miles OC on foot 

LJ more than 5 miles C1 by public transportation 
LJ by car 


26. Do you feel that the library can best serve the community as a stand-alone building or as part of a 
recreational complex? 


] stand-alone building 

LJ part of arecreational complex 
LJ part of acultural complex 

LJ part ofa multi-use complex 
LJ part of a multi-use building 

LJ part of ashopping mall 


Questions about the preferences and 
priorities of your users. 


27. In your opinion, which of the following community services benefits you most? (Please check as 
appropriate.) 


Priority 

1 2 3 4 5 
swimmingpools i et C] CL) 
arenas O LC al O a 
parks be L) fel fe LJ 
libraries L] L ia LC fe 
sports fields fe] O O C) Ea 
theatres fal (a L CL] CL) 


28. Please indicate whether you are satisfied or dissatisfied with the following services provided by 
your public library: 
Satisfied  dissatisfed doesn’tapply don’tknow 





Help provided by library staff 





Hours the library is open 


Amount of time it takes to get information 
on books 

Ability of librarians to answer reference 
questions 











Number of copies of the popular books 
available 


Availability of the technical books wanted Pan 
Study space in the library Pees hak 
Degree of quiet in the library Eee een 
General amount of room in the library rae ee Otis 


29. When you use a library, about how often would you say you get what you want? 

















L] almost always get what | want 
L1 usually get what | want 

L] never get what | want 

L] don’t know 


30. What additional services would you like? 


C1 adult fiction 

L] adult non-fiction 

L] juvenile fiction 

C1 juvenile non-fiction 

C1 talking books 

C1 books in large print 

C1 books in French 

C1 books in other language 

L] magazines and newspapers 

L] high interest/low vocabulary materials 
L] audio visual: CJ cassettes LJ videotapes (J film 
_] closed captioned videos and films 

L] other 


A question in regard to the user’s 
preparedness to pay for further services 








31. Please indicate the periods of the day for library opening that would be most convenient for you 
(check as appropriate) 


No specific 





Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 


Saturday 


32. The following are some newer services that libraries are providing; please indicate whether you 
would use the service frequently, infrequently or not at all? 
frequently infrequently _notatall 





Acomputer that you can use to search for information 
or books you want 


Acomputer that you can play with ae ee Fl 
People to provide information on the phone aa aS i 
Books with large print ioe 5 2s] 
Films, records and tapes for loan ee | ee 
Aclass of special interest to you eee 
People to help you improve your reading skills 

ie ee 

eae Se 








Music listening area 
Video disks and video cassettes 





33. Now let’s suppose that your local library needs additional funds to continue operations. Please 
indicate whether you would favour: E/THER Taxes being increased to cover the necessary costs OR 
The library not adding to the service that it offers the public (check as appropriate): 


EITHER Taxes being increased to cover necessary costs: 


L] would favour 
L] would not favour 
L] don’t know 


OR The library not adding to the services it offers the public: 


L] would favour 
L] would not favour 
L] don’t know 


34. Do you have any other comments about the Trillium Public Library services? 





























(QUESTIONNAIRE DEVELOPED BY FOX JONES & ASSOCIATES) 


APPENDIX 


The following is an example of a DATE: 
Needs Assessment questionnaire. 

Each community or situation is 

unique and will require its own Please help us to improve our servi ina thi 
MCC RInIe Sunieyis not fece re aa prove our service to you by completing this form. Please tick the 
ommended for general application. 


SAMPLE SURVEY #2 Children’s Questionnaire: Trillium Public Library 











1. Do you live in: 


This is an example of a questionnaire to : 
be filled out by children visiting the C) Trillium 
library, with help if necessary. C1 West Trillium 


LJ Other 
2. What is your age? 


L] 40r5 
L] 6or7 
L] 80r9 
L] 100r11 
LJ 120r13 


Adjust the categories as appropriate. 3. How did you get to the library today? 


L] by car 
C1 by public transportation: C1 bus (1 subway LC streetcar 
LI bicycle (I on foot 


4. Did you come with an adult? 





CL} yes L] no 
5. Did you come with a friend? 
L] yes L1 no 
6. Did you come with a brother or sister? 
L] yes LJ no 
7. Did you meet a friend at the library? 
LI yes L] no 
8. Does the library have the books you like to read? 
LI yes L] no 


9. Does the library have other materials you want: 


cassettes: yes LI no WU 
magazines: yes L] no LU 
toys: yesL] nol 
other: 


10. Did you get help from the librarian today? 
L] yes L] no 
. What did you do at the library? 


L] read a book 

L] took out a book 

L] read amagazine 

C1 took out acassette 

L] was at story hour 

L] went to craft show 

C1 wenttoa film show 

L] went to a special program (puppets, magicians, singers etc.) 
_] went for reference help: school project 

_] went for reference help: other (please specify) 
C1 nothing in particular 

L1 other (please specify) 


oh 


Adjust categories as appropriate. 1 








SAMPLE SURVEY #3 Special-Interest Questionnaire: Trillium Public Library 
Interest In Video Cassettes And Discs 


APPENDIX 


The following is an example of a DATE: 
Needs Assessment questionnaire. 

Each community or situation is 

unique and will require its own Please help us to improve our service to you by completing this form. Please tick the 


approach. This survey is not rec- appropriate boxes. 
ommended for general application. 








_ 


. Do you live in: 


LJ Trillium 
L] West Trillium 
L) Other 


ine) 


. What is your age? 


LJ 14 or under 

L) 15to 19 

LC 20to 24 

L] 25 to 34 

CL] 35to64 

L] 65 years or over 


jw 


. What is your gender? 
CL] male L] female 


4. What is your occupation? 


LJ salaried or self-employed person 
L] student 

CL] homemaker 

LI retired 

L] other (please specify) 


on 


. How often do you use the library? 


L] more than once a week 
L] once a week 

L] every three weeks 

L] every two months 

L] seldom 


[=7) 


. Have you ever used video discs or cassettes? 
LI yes L1 no 


. Have you ever borrowed video discs or cassettes from the library? 


CI yes LJ no 


. Are you interested in the library acquiring more video discs or cassettes? 


~J 


C1 strongly interested 
L] somewhat interested 
L] notinterested 


wo 


. Ifyou are interested in the library acquiring more video discs or cassettes, how would you see 
them funded: 


LJ through an increase in the library budget (increased taxes) 
_] through funds taken from some other area 


SAMPLE SURVEY #4 Library Hours of Opening Questionnaire: 
Trillium Public Library 


APPENDIX 


The following is an example of a DATE: 
Needs Assessment questionnaire. 
Each community or situation is 


unique and will require its own Please help us to improv ina thi 
BaaniechaThis sumveyis not te. eer cts Pee prove our service to you by completing this form. Please tick the 
ommended for general application. ; 














1. Do you live in: 2. Whatis your age? 3. What is your gender? 
L] Trillium CL] 14 or under L] male L] female 
L] West Trillium L] 15to 19 
L] Other C1 20to 24 
CL] 25to34 
CL] 35to 64 


L] 65 years or over 


4. What is your occupation? 


L] salaried or self-employed person 





L] student 

L] homemaker 

L] retired 

L] other (please specify) 
Ask a question about which branch, if 5. How often do you use the library? 
necessary. 


L] more than once a week 
L] once aweek 

L] every 3 weeks 

C1 every 2 months 

L] seldom 





Alter as appropriate 6. What hours do you usually visit the library? 


fy 10-12'a:m. 

CL] 12-4p.m. 

C1 4-6p.m. 

LJ 6-8p.m. 

CL) 8-9p.m. 

CL no specific hour 


7. What days do you usually visit the library? 


L] Monday L] No specific day 
L] Tuesday 

L] Wednesday 

C1 Thursday 

LI Friday 

CL] Saturday 

L] Sunday 


Alter as appropriate 8. What hours and days would you prefer to visit the library? (Please indicate order of preference 
(1) for first preference, (2) for second preference, etc.) 
























































Gq0ue niodee nl) 124 46 | 68 8-9 | nospecific 
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Monday cdl 
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APPENDIX 


The following is an example of a 
Needs Assessment questionnaire. 
Each community or situation is 
unique and will require its own 
approach. This survey is not rec- 
ommended for general application. 


This is an example of a questionnaire 
that might be used to develop more 
information on services available in 
your community. 


Alter the categories as appropriate. 


Alter the categories to fit your record- 
keeping. 


Alter the categories as appropriate. 





SAMPLE SURVEY #5 Community Groups Questionnaire: Trillium Public Library 


DATE: 


Will you please answer the following questions in order that the Trillium Library service may learn 
how it may be of greater service to your organization? 


Name of Organization: 
Address: 
Telephone Number: 


Person to contact for further information: 


What are the major purposes or goals of your group? 





If you have alist of officers, general information and/or literature that describes your service, 
please enclose. 


1. In which of the following groups would you classify your organization? 


(Check more than one if necessary) 


C1] business LJ political 

LJ cultural C1} professional 
L] educational L] recreational 
L] governmental LJ religious 
L] health (mental) L] service 

L] health (physical) L] veterans 
C1 information C1 vocational 
L] vocational counselling L] welfare 


L_] Other (please specify) 


ip) 


. What age groups do you serve? 


LJ children (pre-school) 

L] children (school to 12 years) 
C1 young adult (13-19 years) 
L] adult (20-60 years) 

L_] adult (over 60 years of age) 


[se] 


. Do you have a library in your organization? 


CL] yes LJ no 


. Please check the library services you feel your organization would use. (Check as many as you 
wish —star those that you feel are most important.) 


> 


CJ help in setting up a library 

(] advice on organizing your collection 

LJ collection of books and pamphlets for long-term loan 
L] materials for the handicapped 

L] materials for the disadvantaged 

L] materials in French 

C1 materials in other languages: 

L] reference service 

C1 shut-in service (individuals) 


LJ shut-in service (nursing homes) 

C1 use of special equipment that assists print-handicapped persons in utilizing existing equipment 
L] reading lists for office use 

LJ list of community organizations (please specify) 





L] photocopying 

L] reading lists for general distribution 

L] special exhibits 

L] talking book service 

CL] film lending service 

L] loan of 16 mm projector 

L] loan of 8 mm projector 

1] opportunity to preview films 

1] loan of cassette players 

LC] loan of cassettes 

LJ loan of programmed texts 

L] information about materials for programs 
L] lists of speakers for programs 

L] meeting room 

L] workshop on program planning 

L_] workshop on audio-visual services 

L] workshop on story telling and reading aloud 
LJ workshop (other) 

L] community calendar of county-wide activities 
L] other service (please specify) 








5. Do you feel that it would be to our mutual advantage to explore ways in which your organization and 
the Trillium Library System might work together? 


L yes 1 no 
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